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For the Companion. 
THE GAME-KEEPER’S SON. 


The hall and the cottage were very different in size 
and style. The hall was a large house with towers, and 
balconies, and drawing-rooms, parlors, libraries, bou- 
dors and ‘chambers within, enough for most people to 
get lost in. It was richly furnished, with carpets and 
draperies, sofas, pianos and easy chairs; and orna- 
mented with pictures, and statues, and stuffed birds, 
and curious shings from many lands. 

To take care of all this, there were butlers and wait- 
ing-men, cooks, laundresses and lady’s-maids, too many 
to count, and too many to work well. And all this show 
and stir were for three people, Sir Carney Burke, “my 
lady,” and their son, the young earl—if somebody died 
before h 


¢ did—of Logiemoonie, a rough and imperious 
bor of fourteen years. 

The hall stood in a broad and beautiful lawn, and 
was reached through an avenue with rich 
evergreen and old English elms. At the entrance, be- 
side the luge iron gate, stood two stone cottages almost 
covered with ivy, one for the porter, and the other for 
the game-kceper. In the rear of the last—which is the 
to do with—lay the portion of ground 


bordered 


one we have 


only to lie still and admire the kind, motherly does 


aud their silly, frclicsome children. Then there were 
pretty enclosures for the families who chose to live 
apart, with little pagodas and summer-houses for them 
to sleep in; and every thing to make the most fastidi- 
wis deer happy and proud. 

In the hall where was all this luxury and display, 
here was no happiness, but only morose discontent on 
i tof the 
eat of the anxious, half-sick “My Lady”—his wife. 
parents had four children. The first, a spoilt 


haul gone to dest 


ti 
3 


brought to shame 
Agatha, his sist 


irl, who 





nearest his own age, a gentle, kind 
sit th 
was lonely and crushed by grief without him who had 
been her companion from the cradle. 
other way to comfort herself or others, but to add to 
her own and to their misery. So, instead of trying to 
make up to her parents for the loss of one child, she 


caused the loss of two. She took her jewels, and all the 


money she could lay her hands on, and failing to get 


consent of her friends, tiled to the convent of St. Some- 
Ivaly, to spend her life uselessly chanting miserercs, 
and grumbling at the beautiful world. Such 





was the 
‘I's ignorance concerning her duty towards God 


poor gli 
and her parents. 





calted the park, which was filled with deer of all ages | 
trom the solemn old roe, who, done with gambols, had | 








muster, and impatient complainings on | 


boy laden with indulgenee, and left to his own ways, | 
ruction, and fled in deep disgrace from | 
his native land, and was depending still on the father he | 


wv money to spend in riotous living. | 
comfort the old hall ever knew, | 


But she knew no 


Sow Sir Carney was a Catholic, valiant for his faith, 


and very bitter against that of others; but much as he 
admired the idea of shutting up other people’s children 
in damp convents, to be fed on bread and water, or shut 
in dark cells when homesick or refractory, he found it 
quite another matter when his own beloved child was 
enticed from him by the wily women, who having them- 
selves taken vows of separation from the world, sought 
gentle company in their misery. He raved and swore 
—for he feared neither God nor man—and in his fury 
he cursed the system which had robbed him of his 
only treasure. But he soon trembled at thought of the 
penance which might be inflicted on him for this con- 
tempt, and bribed his menials who heard his ravings, to 
secrecy. 


Sir Carney had another daughter; but she was a poor 


stricken child, whose mind was clouded, so that she | 


knew no more than an infant. She was kept ina dis- 


tant wing of the hall, where visitors could neither see | 


her unpleasant face, nor hear her strange cries when 
sick or angry. Her 


mother visited her for a moment | 


once a day, and charged the nurse to be kind to her- | 


Her father, who was even more ashamed of her than of 
his wicked son, rarely ever looked upon her, and was 
displeased if she was mentioned in his jpresence. The 
poor child, thus smitten of God, was left without one 
effort being made to withdraw the veil of darkness from 
her mind. 


All now left this proud, cold man was the boy who 
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THE GAME-KFEPER’S SON. 


fish alone, when an old man like his father was always 
carousing with a score of companions.. He had never | 
been taught the duty of obedience, and therefore, with 
the aid of his weak mother, he laid and carried out 
many plans to deceive Sir Carney, who was always | 
threatening to get him disinherited like his brother. 
But what did the- boy care about being an earl? He 
would have sold his chance of the title any day for the 
privilege of playing foot-ball and leap-trog with Tint 
Larkins, Mike O’Loon and Davy Maghoul, and others 
of their class, the worst boys in the town, and the only 
ones Whose parents would allow them to go stealthily 
to the hall. Play with them he would, and play with 
them he did. A crown could bribe butler, groom and 
serving-men to silence, while he feasted these boys on 
the dainties of cellar and larder. Thus he had laid 
some eight or ten stout and desperate fellows under ob- 
ligations to do his bidding at all times. 


The earl of Logiemoonic, who, having the title and no 
son, was of course a great character, was to have a 
grand hunting party at his castle, some miles distant 
from the hall; and surrounded by a frightful array of 
deep-mouthed hounds, and booted and spurred for the 


| chase, Sir Carney set off without even the formality of 


| 
| 


a “good-by,” for a week’s absence, as a guest of the 
earl’s. No sooner was the prancing of the steeds on 
which he and his grooms rode off, lost in the distance, 


Was to be heir to his uncle’s estates and title, since his than the young heir announced that there was “a row | 


alder brother had been disinherited. 
that he “would restrain Aim, and not let Aim go to de 

struction.” But all he did was to restrain. He gave 
him no instruction, provided no wholesome boyish 
‘nusements, and never made him his companion. He 
§pent his own time hunting, fishing and gambling 
abroad, leaving the boy to get pleasure in any artful 
way he could devise. When at home he found fault 
With him for stupidity, or reproved him for mirthful- 
ness. There were no gentlemen’s sons—so Sir Carney 
said—near by, and therefore Maurice must play alone, 
except when there were young guests at the hall. The 
Sons of his tenantry were not permitted to enter the 
Srounds except on errands, and then Maurice was for- 
bidden to notice them, or to exhibit the boy playthings 
Which no boy can enjoy alone. 

Now everybody knows that boys must have company. 
It is in their nature to crave it, and the parent who de- 
nies it does his son a great wrong, and leads him into 
much temptation. Maurice Burke was of a very social 
nature, and he saw no reason why he should hunt and 


| 








Sir Carney vowed | in the wind at home as well as at Logiemoonie,” and 


ordered the butler to have a deer killed fon a feast- 
This the man did not dare to do, but like the unfaithful 
steward that he was, said, with a leer in his eye, “The 
deer are all housed and I couldn’t get one for my life; 
but mind, the game-keeper’s gone to the ‘fair’ to sell his 
cow, and Johnnie ’ll be like to have the keys. Bid him 
to your merry-making, and ye’ll have it all yer own 
way. If Sir Carney comes to know it, the blame will 
rest on Johnnie’s head, and it’s time some disgrace come 
on the long-faced spalpeen! Jerry himself will come 
worse 0’ a glass o’ whiskey, and betwane the two o’| 
them ye’ll come off aisy.” 
In another moment the fleet pony was saddled, and | 
Maurice on his way to the village green to await the | 
boys coming out of school. They soon gathered round ' 
the heels of the pony to hear the plan for the grand 
sport, and the work which was laid out for each. | 


\ 


“There’s to be wine fifty years old,” whispered | find shelter in the cottage. 


Maurice, “and we’re to pass it round in the drinking. | 
horn of the wild old lord we sprang from, that’s filled 


has breath here my Own, sooner or later ?” 


his grave six hundred years and no tears for him, old 
Ballush Mishlug! We'll drink a health to him, and bid 
him not to rise out o’ the church-yard to make off with 
the wine! We'll have a cockfight in the servants’ hall, 
and wind up with a deer flayed alive und roasted whole; 
and mind, Johnnie Lacy, ye’re to supply the deer, or 
we'll ate ye in place o’ him! It’s the first time ye ever 
got lave to go to the hall among yer betters, and ye 
must be humble and modest and do my bidding, or it'll 
be yer last!” 


Come up to 
Won’t ye be civil toa 
cried Maurice. 

Now Johnnie was civil to everybody, and as gentle- 
hearted a boy as ever lived; so he stepped back sume- 
what reluctantly,‘and said, taking off his cap, “If it’s a 
chicken or a rabbit will do ye, young master, I'll give 
ye one oot 0’ my own store, but I could never anger 
God by stealing a deer from the park for ye.” 

“Stealing ? ye young scoundrel! 


Do ye say I bid ye 
steal ? 


Isn’t every foot o’ land, and every thimg that 
And Mau- 
rice set his tecth and clenched his fist at Johnnic, “Will 
ye hand Tim the keys, or bring us a deer” Speak 
quick !” 

“TI have not the keys, and if I had, I’d dic afore I’d 
give them to ye to stale from yer father,—fos staling it 
is! It's not that my religion teaches me!” ‘ 

“None of yer flings at the Catholic faith,” growled 
Maurice. 

‘‘Will ye bring us a deer or be shot ?” 

‘“Nather one,” bawled Johnnie, as he darted off to 


“Ts this the way ye insult the son o’ Sir Carney, when 


beggar!” shouted Tim Larkins, as he rushed after him. 

“Seize him, Tim, like a good fellow,” muttered Mau- 
rice, who dared not be seen by the villagers chasing the 
boy; “seize him and take the key out o’ his pocket. 
Jerry leaves all in his power when he’s away. Get the 
key and we’ll get the deer without him.” 

But Tim was a coward as well as a knave, and he 
took good care not to run fast enough to catch Johnnie, 
for he well knew the blame of the theft would rest on 
the one who stole the key. 

Breathless from the chase, poor Johnnie entered the 
cottage. His mother, having finished her day’s toil, had 
just brushed up the shining stone floor, piled the dry 
peat on the grate, and asa usual, but foolish thing, set 
a stone mug of ale by the fire to be hot for Jerry, on his 
return from the fair, When Johnnie entered the cot- 
tage her low cooing lullaby was heard from the inner 
room, where she was putting little Barney and baby 
Kate to sleep in the rude bed beside her own. An 
American boy would have laughed could he have peeped 
in at the rough board door to this Irish nursery, and 
perhaps have called Susan Lacy a careless, slovenly 
woman, which she was not; but aneat wife, and thrifty 
beyond her class. Snuggled up between the plump 
children lay, quite clean and happy, “Gordie,” the pet 
pig! He had been washed like the others, and laid be- 
side them till they should fall asleep, when the mother 
would remove him to his clean straw in the porch. 
Many a boy with us shares his bed with his dog, and 
many a girl takes a kitten to her pillow, and thus the 
| beds are covered with fine hairs which are sometimes 
| breathed into the lungs. All these animals are poor 
| bed-fellows, but the pig is the worst of them, only from 
the ideas we have formed of him. He is a sadly abused 
; Ind unjustly slandered animal, who, having no chance 
| to be neat, is branded as the filthiest of living things, 
| Place your pet terriers and your velvet-pawed kittens 
| in a miry pen, and fasten them in there, and see how long 
| they will keep their clean fur and sleek ears. But, be 
| that as it may, kind Susan had just hushed up the little 
ones as her boy came in breathless, from school. 

“Is it ye, darlint, coom home?” she said, as she 
passed throngh the kitchen, with “Gordie” in her arms. 
| “Yes, mother, jewel, and I’ll bide wid ye till father 


, 





cooms.” And not wishing to worry his timid mother, 
| he drew up a chair before the blazing peat and took the 
| Farmer’s Guide from his pocket and tried to look un- 
| concerned as he read the headings aloud. 
| “What makes ye pant so, maroorneen ?” asked Susan. 
“Tell me. Is the master after bating ye fur not know- 
jing yer book? Yer task wad thry the patience o’ the 
| very parson !” 

And so Johnnie had to tell the whole story, and ended 
by siying, “Och, mother, dear, I’m so glad father tuk 
the keys to the deer-houses with him, or maybe they’d 
| have coom and taken them by force.” 

“Well then, it’s not glad I am, jewel; for now the 
throuble will come on him when he’s not fit to defind 
| hisself.” And poor Susan drew a heavy sigh, for she 
| knew well that the fair and the price of the cow would 
| have temptations which poor foolish Jerry had not 
strength to withstand. There was a sorrow in the cot- 
tage as well as in the hall. 

“There’s evil aboove at the hall to-night,” she added; 
“IT knew it well when I saw the young gentleman fly off 
as soon as Sir Carney and the hounds had cleared the 
place. And the ould priest, not choosin’ to bide at 
home for a witness, has gone off to Father O’Malley’s 
with his saddle-bags. Johnnie, dear, if these evil lads 
should waylay yer father and take the keys from him, 
not all the powers could make Sir Carney belave that 
himsilf didn’t stale the fallow deer. Ye know, child, 





} 


| 
Johnnie had just come out of the little cay school- | 
house, with his book in his hand, as these words fell on | 
his ear, and with pale lips—for he was afraid of the | 
rough fellows around “the young gentleman”—he said, 
with a bow, | 
“Ji’s not myself will be there at all, sir, for I knows 
well Sir Carney’s biddin’ to ye about poor men’s sons 
goin’ to the hall, and if I would, I couid no more give | 
ye a deer to roast nor I could put a crown on yer head.” | 
“I’m to give yea gold ring, boy,” cried Maurice, “if 
ye do my bidding.” | 
“I'll not have it; indeed I'll not touch it!” said the } 
game-keeper’s son, making his way to the cottage. “I’m | 
not the lad ye think me to be!” : 
“Whist, Johnnie boy, what’s yer haste ? 
the saddle till 1 spake to ye. 
gentleman’s son ?” 





| he’s sore angered now with yer father for doing once in 


the month what himsilf does every day; and if this 
coomes on him we'll lose the place, and thin we’ll just 
coom to starvation entirely! Och hone!” 

And with a sigh, poor anxious Susan approached the 
little casement and looked up the road; but there was 
no sign of Jerry through the falling shadows. 

Johnnie appeared lost in the news before him; but 
his mind was on what his mother had been saying. At 
length the poor fellow rose, folded the cherished paper 
the schoolmaster had given him, and put it in his pock- 
et. ‘Mother dear,” he said, “‘it’s a long road for fathen 
to be coming alone, and I’ go out a bit and meet him. 
Sure there’s no telling but they might be the death of 
him to get the keys.” 

“Och Johnnie, the evil o’ the drink! Sure yer father 
couldn’t lift a straw agin them if they’d be to ’sail him 
on the highway.” 

Now Sir Carney was not on the best of terms with his 
game-keeper, who retained the place because his father 
was in it before him, rather than because he was a favor- 
ite with his master. He was but a careless, good- 
natured fellow at best, and had given great offence after 
his father’s death by bringing a Protestant wife to the 
cottage, and by thereafter being more careless than be- 
fore about going to mass. So Susan knew “the young 
gentleman” would find it quite easy to lay the sin of his 
own doings on her husband. 

Unable to rest at home, she threw her duffle cloak 
around her, and dropping the latch behind them, she 
and Johnnie left the sleeping children, and set out to 
meet the game-keeper. Their fears were soon allayed 


by seeing him returning, sober and happy; and hearing 
his exclamation : 





the very porridge ye ate cooms oot o’ his pocket, ye 


“Why did ye send three lads after the keys for Six 
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Carney, when they were hanging finent the door at 
home? And what will he be afther doing with the deer 
at this time o’ night ?”’ 

When he heard the whole story he ran as fast as his 
-wooden soled shoes would let him, towards the cottage, 
crying, “I toult them just where was the keys, and 
they’ll take them from the empty cottage and then I’ll be 
ruined entirely.” 

Jerry reached his own door just in time to sec two 
stout fellows muffled in old coats slip out; and as he 
feared—the keys were gone! He at once set off fora 
magistrate, and they two crept softly to the gate of the 
decr-houses, and hid themselves behind a dense hedge 
listening to the sounds within. Soon Tim Larkins— 


very brave in the dark, when he thought there was no) 


danger of detection—emerged through the rustic gate- 
way with Mike O’Loon, they bearing between them a 
fine doe, the mother of young ones, who must die for 
want of her care. She was the most valuable animal in 
the whole porch, but they knew no difference. The 
magistrate laid his hand on the boys and secured,them 
without a struggle, and poor Jerry wept like a chile 
when he saw ‘*Bell,” as he had named her, with her cold 
dead eye, and the blood flowing from her neck. The 
deer were to him like children. The boys were taken 
to prison, and their case made no better by articles be- 
longing to Sir Carney being found in their pockets— 
probably having been given them as bribes by his son. 

Tim Larkins having been caught before in similar ne- 
farious business, and having no one to defend him, was 
thrown into jail, and his companion only kept out by 
the sale of his mother’s donkey, cow and pig, thus re- 
ducing the poor widow to beggary, to pay his fine. 

So contemptibly mean was “the young gentleman” 
that he joined the hue and cry against the poor tools of 
his wickedness, never telling his father that it was as 
his servants they were acting when arrested. So en- 
raged was Sir Carney at the loss of his prize doe, for 
which he had paid so much, that he tore down the cot- 


tages—it did not take much time or strength to do it—}| 


of the families to which the offenders belonged; and 
yet neither “My Lady,” his son nor one of the menials 
raised a plea for them. 

Tim Larkins went on from bad to worse until he 
found himself in Australia as a convict for a higher 
crime; and “the young gentleman,” instead of being 
called the “earl” at the death of his uncle of Logie- 
moonie, was forced, for his criminal conduct, to foliow 
his brother, a disgraced exile from his native land. 

Well was it for Johnnie that he neither coveted the 
wages of unrighteousness nor feared to do right; else 
might he also have been brought to shame and have 
broken the heart of his poor mother. 

The whole story came long afterward to the ears of 
Sir Carney, with the plot which had been laid to ruin 
the foolish game-kceper, and Johnnie was rewarded for 
his uprightness by a place of trust on the estate. It is 
always safe to do right. 

Well was it for Jerry that he withstood the tempta- 
tion to drink that day ; for had he been too much intox- 
icated to arrest the thieves, the sin would have been laid 
at his door, and he would surely have suffered for it. 
It taught him a lesson, and wrought a change the tears 


“Come in, come in quick!” whispered the voice of | 
his comrade, and a few rapid strides brought them both | 
inside the fort. They were not a moment too quick; | 
for scarcely had they made the door fast when half a 
| dozen Indians came up, and commenced a furious as- | 
| sault upon it. .- 

Their yells of rage proclaimed that they had been | 
baffled, and when they desisted and drew off a little 
| distance in consultation together, the two soldiers had 
| time to comprehend the situation of affairs, and take in 
the length and breadth of their danger. The Indians 
had evidently been lurking in sight of the fort since 
nightfall, in the expectation that the concealed’ men 
would make some attempt to escape in the darkness. 
Foiled in their intention of murdering them by stealth, 
they seemed at a loss what todo. The soldiers peered 
through the loop-holes above and held their muskets 
ready ; but though, as they thought, they could make 
out the forms of twenty Indians in dim outline, they 
} could get no such aim as would warrant the risking of 
a charge of ammunition, and they wisely withheld their | 
fire. | 

The savages grew excited as the consultation went | 
on, their passion betraying itself in angry gutturals and 
an occasional threatening hoot. 

At length they separated in twos and threes, and the | 
soldiers knew wel! enough what they had determined 
to do. They had surrounded the block-house and were 
going to burn it! 

It was the work of but a few moments to pile the 
brush and grass, and kindle it into a blaze. 

The soldiers waited for the flame to rise, and as its 
light revealed the dusky forms of their persccutors, two 
bullets sped’ on their deadly mission, and two red-skins 
lay gasping on the ground. 

Reloading, they crossed to the other side of the for- | 
| tress, and paid the same bloody compliment to the sav- | 
age incendiaries there. 

The Indians evidently felt that they had undertaken 
a costly job, and drew back, skulking in the shadow of 
the bushes; but as often as one or more attempted to! 
! advance and relight the fires, the unerring guns of the 
two soldiers marked them by the blaze they made, and 
their shots laid them lifeless on the earth, until full ten | 
of the party had fallen in the endeavor to burn the fort, 
| and still the fire had not caught its timbers. The light 
stutf which the Indians piled against it soon burnt out, | 
and left the solid building as sound as ever. 

There was a lull in the strife. The 
thoroughly scared, and declined any longer to continue 


savages were | 


and entreaties of poor Susan had failed to do. He) ay undertaking so expensive. It was fortunate for the | 


gave up, not only the whiskey, but also the hot ale; 
and was ever after a wiser and a better man. 

The game-keeper’s family were prosperous and hap- 
py in their humble way, having enough and to spare 
when Maurice, the poor prodigal, was ready to perish 
with hunger in a far country. 3. D.C. 





For the Companion. 
A NIGHT IN A BLOCK-HOUSE. 

During the old French and Indian war a party of 
Penobscots surprised two American soldiers on the rap- 
ids of the Kennebec River, and chased them down the 
Ticonic Falls. At the junction of the Kennebec and Se- 
bastacook Rivers stocd Fort Halifax, which at that 
time was destitute of a garrison. In this the soldiers 
took refuge, securing the door so firmly that the com- 
bined efforts of all the savages were not sufficient to 
force it. They were destitute of water, for their can- 
teens contained only a little whiskey, which aggravated 
rather than relieved the thirst that tormented them af- 
ter the exertion of their rapid rowing; and for food 
they had only three small fishes which they had caught 
up the river. 

It was two hours to noon when they entered the fort, 
and the day wore away dismally enough, for, joined to 
their sufferings from thirst, the prospect of perishing in 
their unfurnished fortress before help could arrive af- 
fected them most uncomfortably, and prevented any 
real enjoyment of their present security. 

Through the loop-holes of the block-house they could 
see the Indians at intervals all day skulking about, but 
not near enough to be within range of their guns. Evi- 
dently, if they had any intention of attacking the fort, 
they meant to postpone the work till dark, and then do 
it in their usual cowardly fashion. 

At last night came on, and the soldiers watched and 
waited for some movement from the savage enemy, 


soldiers that they did so, as their own ammunition was 


nearly spent, and though they had not yet betrayed any | 


weakness, two rounds more would have exhausted 
their stock, and left them at the mercy of their ene- 
mies. 

Morning arose at last, and to their great joy they 


spied a cutter coming up the river, flying the English 


flag, and carrying a dozen armed men. They signalled 
her, and soon made known their situation. The In- 
dians drew off into the forest as soon as they saw this 
formidable reinforcement, and embarking at once with 
their new found friends, the two soldiers made good 
their escape. T. B. 
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THE COLONEL’S HANDKERCHIEF! 


| AND HOW HE CAME RY IT. 
Chapter VI.---Home Again. 

“T was too weak,” said the Colonel, “to do duty at 
once; and besides, my regiment was mustered out. I 
went home. I hada curious encounter on the train. 
A lady came into the car. There was no seat for her. 
Irose and gave her mine. AsI am naturally bashful, 
I hesitated about sitting beside her, but she asked 
me to do so, and of course I consented. Justas I got 





their muskets ready primed, and their hearts resolute to' comfortable seated—well, say a quarter of an hour after | 
we started—who did I see but an officer in my old reg- | 


sell life as dearly as possible. 

Hour after hour passed on, and still no warwhoop 
burst upon the silence. Could it be that the Indians 
had abandoned their design and left the place? With- 
out question it was madness to think of escaping under 
such uncertainty. The savages had stolen their boat, 
and their flight from the fort in any direction through 
the woods might lead them into the very midst of the 
lurking foe. 

But something must be done. If they staid where 
they were, the soldiers felt that they must die of hunger 
and thirst. 

It was finally agreed that one of them should venture 
to the water, which ran only a few feet from the block- 
house, and fill his canteen, while the other kept watch 
at the door; and if they succecded in accomplishing 
this slight reconnoissance in safety, they should both 
leave the fort, and take the chances of escape by land. 

With the utmost caution they descended to the door 
and drew the bars one by one. Slowly and silently 
they swung back the heavy planks and listened. All 
was still without. There was no sign of an enemy 
near. 

Musket in hand, the soldier who was to go for the 
water slid round the corner of the blocl-house and 
filled his canteen. 
grasped roughly by the neck, and turning, found him- 
self face to face with a powerful Indian. To attempt to 


use his gun was out of the question, and the soldier | 


at once grappled with his antagonist, wrestling desper- 
ately for life. 

It was a short struggle, and the brave fellow soon 
found himself on his back, hors du combat, with the 
knee of the tall Indian on his breast. 

He had barely time to see the gleam of the scalping 
knife above his head, when he heard the report of his 
comrade’s musket, and the savage fell writhing into the 
water. In.a second the soldier was on his feet. 


As he rose to return, he felt himsel¢ 


iment. As soon as he recognized me he came forward 
and shook me heartily by the hand. I ought to say 
that I was in civilian’s dress. 

“Why, George!’ said he, ‘when did you get out of 
jail? 

‘ 7’m just out,’ I answered; ‘but when did you get 
out ? 

“FIe had been ‘captured some months before I was 
made a prisoner. 

“<T ’ye been free three months,’ he answered, in a 

| jolly tone, ‘hut I must get out here.’ The engine was 

stopping. ‘I'll be here for a couple of weeks; come 
| down and see me, and let’s talk over old times. We 
old jail-birds have a lot of things to talk over.’ 

“T remembered afterwards that the lady beside me 
moved restlessly, but I was so surprised and excited by 
secing my friend that I paid no attention toit. But just 
as soon as the cars began to move again, the lady 
turned to me with a half-timid look, and said, 

“ ¢You’ve been in jail, sir? 

“Yes, madam,’ said I, ‘for eighteen months.’ 

| Why were you imprisoned, sir? she asked. 
| “] never thought of the effect of my words, but an- 
swered, quietly : 

“¢Well I suppose it was for trying to kill folks.’ 

“She jupaped up; her face was flushed, and she looked 
very indignant. 

* *Please ject me out of this seat, sir!’ she said. 

“{ rose, tod. ‘There’s no need of that, madam,’ I re- 
|markefl. ‘I can take another seat. I never willingly 


| 


obtrude my presence on any lady.’ 
“*Piease let me out, sir!’ she said again, with in- 
creased emphasis. 
“T stood aside. 


‘Allow me one word, madam!’ 1 interposed, as she} 


| was passing me; ‘perhaps you did not understand me 
}rightly. Iam a soldier!’ 


{ 





“What!” she exclaimed, ‘her face changing its ex- dark place that we realize the cheering fact that it con- 


pression in a second, ‘have you been imprisoned in the 
South ? 


“*Yes, madam. I have just been exchanged.’ 


her seat. | 

“But I stood up still. | 

“Do sit down, sir,’ she said; ‘I beg your pardon a} 
thousand times, I take the deepest interest in our poor | 
prisoners.’ y 

“Very well, madam,’ I rejoined, laughing, ‘if you | 
say so, I’ll sit beside you; but I assure you, upon my | 
honor, that I was put in jail for trying to kill folks!’ 

“She laughed merrily, and we soon got into a pleas- | 
ant talk. But you ought to have seen the passengers | 
stare atus. The noise of the train prevented them from | 
hearing anything that was said; but several of them | 
had seen the lady rise up with an indignant look, and | 
then laugh, and blush, and sit down again, and talk so- | 
ciably with me, and her conduct was evidently a puzzle 
tothem. They watched us closely for a long time. 

““T have a brother in Charleston,’ she said; ‘or he 
was there. Ihave not heard from him since the war 
began; he was married there, as much as twenty years 
ago, but was always opposed both to slavery and trea- 
son,—mother and child.’ | 

“ ‘Yes,’ I rejoined, ‘there are a few as true Union 
people there as anywhere, but not many.’ I told her 
the story of the three women who visited me in prison. | 
She listened with the greatest interest. | 

* ‘What were their names,’ she asked. | 

“<The widow’s name was Simmons, and the English 
woman’s was Nelson.’ 

“Nelson! that’s my name,’ said the lady. 
was the daughter’s name ?” 

*«T remember that well,’ I answered, ‘it was so pe- | 
culiar and unusual—Momimia.’ 

“““My nieee!’ exclaimed the lady. 
about them.’ 

“I showed her the embroidered handkerchief, and 
she said at once: ‘Her very handwriting! how does she 
look now?’ And then she overwhelmed me with ques- 
tions without number about her sister-in-law and niece. 

“I got out at the Dash depot, and hired a buggy to! 
drive home. As I was thinking over the amusing and 
unusual incident in the cars,.I heard my name shouted 
out. 

“*Hello! Capt’in! How are you? When did you 
come back? Golly, how sick you do look!’ 

“T was startled as much as if I had seen a ghost. 

“A man hobbled down from a wagon that he was 
driving, and soon grasped my hand. 

“*T say, cap, it’s better ’n a whiskey ration on picket 
to see you! I thought you was killed.’ 

“¢Why! Bill! how did you get here! I asked, as I 
cordially returned his friendly grasp ; ‘I thought that you 
died in the ditch before Wagner. Wasn't you dread- 
fully wounded ? 

“¢Yes, cap,’ returned Bill, ‘pretty bad, but 1 crawled 
away, and got out of range, and our boys carried me off. 
Iwas honorably discharged as soon asI could move 
about with crutches. Do come over and see dad and | 
the old lady; they’d give a heap to see you. I say, | 
cap, do you suppose I killed that fellow ? 

« ‘No, Bill,’ I said, with a laugh. ‘You fired too low 
for that. You broke his leg. I saw him on the boat 
that took me to Charleston.’ | 

“Bill grinned. ‘Well, I’m mighty glad the grey back 
didn’t die; but I guess I fixed him for this war'’ 

“I bade Bill good-bye, and was soon at home. My 
folks had never heard from me, and I was reported 
killed. Mother nearly died of joy when I entered the | 
old kitchen where she was cooking. 

“T staid at home a couple of months, and then joined 
the army again,—as Lieut. Colonel, this time. After | 
the peace was signed, I came down to this God-forsaken | 


‘What 
| 


‘Do tell me all 


State, (North Carolina,) and I mean to stay till Spring. 
But I’m going to take atrip to Charleston by Christmas !” 
“Keep a piece of the bride’s cake for me,” I added. 

The Colonel smiled. 


“Richmond !” 


shouted the conductor. 





We parted, never, perhaps, to meet again; but T shall! 
always remember the pleasant time I had with the 
Colonel, and how he came by his embroidered hand- 
Kerchief. Uncir JAMEs. 


THE ROBBER CRIPPLE. t 

In a lonely village among the Taurus mountains, in 
Asia, lived a poor cripple. His hands were withered, 
his elbows stiff, and only a few rags covered his body. 
More than this, he was a wicked man; blood and crime | 
stained his memory. Friends he had none, and he had 
nothing to hope for in this world or the next. 

Well, a Bible wound its way round the mountain pass- | 
es, fand strayed to that far off village, and somebody | 
sat by the roadside reading it to somebody else; and 
the old cripple, begging that way, halted, and heard the 
words. He listened, and listened. It was the story of 
the Saviour’s love. He opened his ears; he opened his | 
mind; he opened his conscience; he opened his heart; 
and he found out that somebody cared forhim. There ; 
yas one who could lift him from his sin and guilt to for- | 
giveness and peace; and like the blind Bartimcus, who 
sat by the roadside when Jesus passed by, he cried | 
mnightily, “Jesus, have mercy on me!” | 

There was nobody in the village that would hearken 
to the old man’s cries, nobody who pitied him. But) 
there was somebody on high who did. The Lord Jesus, 





who came to save the guilty, heard his cri He an- 
swered them, and sent—what do you suppose He sent 





him pardon. Pardon came down into the wicked old 

man’s bosom; with pardon, love and hope ; and perhaps 

his was the only soul in all that place that had the peace | 
arising from a sense of sins forgiven. It is wonderful | 
that this robber cripple should have gained this bless- 
ing, but God is a King, and dispenses his blessings as he 
sees fit. 

By-and-bye one of our missionaries, following the 
track of his Bibles, heard about this man, and he hast- | 
ened to visit him. He found him on the ground, the | 
picture of poverty, but with such aface! The missiona- 
ry instantly saw there was heaven in it. Beside him | 
was a Bible, and that explained all. The old man nev-| 


er saw a missionary before. He never heard a sermon, | 
never attended a prayer-meeting. He could not even 


read when he first heard the Bible read by the roadside. | 
He — read now. He had learned by great labor fo 
read, 

The missionary came to comfort and instruct the old 
man; but the old man comforted the missionary, and | 
taught him a new lesson in the wonders of God’s mercy | 
and grace. And as his case touched the missionary’s | 
heart, so it must touch other hearts; for in fact, the Bi- | 
ble is such a common book,among us, we forget what a | 
book itis. Itis only when we see its light shining ina 


tains the lizht of the world. 
| ness, or only a refiection of this light; and we are often 
'so much occupied with other good books, that we for- 

get the Bible is the fountain-head of truth. 
“She colored and laughed, and at once returned to are only rills that flow from it. 


| the sick or the aged. 


first public efforts. 


| what he thought of it. 


Every thing else is dark- 


The others 


—————+~r——_—_ 
THE HIDDEN HOUR. 
“I know not the day of my death.“— 





iEXESIS 27, 





I know not when; but this I know, 
That it will surely come to nic, 

Tho day which comes to all below, 
Which every child of earth must see ; 

For o'er his spirit none hath power 

To keep it in that last dread hour. 






I know that I shall wateh the sun, 
As I have watched hint many a day, 
In gold behind the hills go down, 
Gilding with splendor all the way ; 
I shall not see him set again, 
Yet this I shall not know cen then. 
Some night T know the shades will 
The dusky shadows deeper grow, 
The silent stars come out tor ‘ 
The last that I shall see below; 
No voice from out that distant sky 
Will warn me that my end is nigh. 


rather, 





Some spring-time 1 shall mark the trees 
Grow daily greener o'er my head, 
And in the autumn T shall feel 
The dead leaves rustle ‘neath my tread; 
Nor know next autumn’s winds shall come 
To strew the dry leaves on my tom! 


And there will be a darkened room, 

And they will cateh my faintest breath, 
And silence and a gathering gloom 

Will tall from off the 
T shall not he 
The silent wi 


wings of Death 
rthe muftied tone, 


per, * gone !* 






She is 


Sut whes this last great change shall come 
Is hidden from ts ‘tis be: 

be ready for my 

rs not hiew 

Death will be but the 

Dawn of an endless, heavenly m 


est; 






me, 


soon fF rest! 


= 








tor 
JEANNETTE’S SELF-DENIAL. 


The Germans tell a story about a little girl named 
Jeannette, who once went out to sce a grand review. 
She found a capital place from which to sec the sol- 
diers pass, and was looking to see them march, when 
she noticed a poor old woman in the crowd behind her, 
trying very hard to get where she couli see the soldiers. 
Jeannette pitied her, and said to herself: 

“T should like to see the Soldiers march, but it isn’t 
kind in me to stay in this nice seat and Jct that old wo- 
man stay where she can’t see any thing. L ought to 
honor old age, and I will.’”’ 

So Jeannette called the old woman, and placing her 
n the nice seat, fell back among the crowd, There 
she had to tiptoe, and peep, and dodge about to catch a 
glimpse of the splendid scene which she might have 
seen fully and easily if she had Kept her Some 
of the people said she was a silly gin laughed at 
ier. Was she sorry for giving it up? She was 
iad, because she knew she had given pleasure to a 
poor old woman. d in her 














Thus Jeannette was reward 
heart for kindness to old age. 

A few minutes later a man covered with Jaco elbowed 
his way through the crowd, and said to her 

“Little girl, will you come to her ladyship ?” 

Now Jeannette could not imagine who her ladyship 
was, but she followed the man to a scattold, within the 
crowd. <A lady met her at the top of the stairs and said : 

“My dear child, I saw you vield your seat to the old 
woman. You acted nobly. Now, sit down here by me. 
You can see every thing here.” 

Thus Jeannette was rewarded a second time for hon- 
oring old age by denying herself. You glad, are 
you not? You admire her conduct,don’t your Ifyou 
do not, I think you need to take a lesson not only from 








ay 


Jeannette, but also from the pure and blessed Jesus. 
fe denied himself enough to quit his heavenly throne, 
and come to earth to die for you. Surely vou ought for 








ike to deny yourself little pleasures 
so you can add to the enjoyment of the 


li 5 


, When by doing 
poor, the feeble, 
heart will grow 

j lady or 






10 rich 





above, Jesus will say to you: 

“T saw you give up yourown pleasure to make another 
happy. I was pleased with you. Sit down on 
throne.”"—The Quiver. 


= +or - 
SHERIDAN’S FIRST SPEECH. 
Those who break down in their first attempt at decla- 
mation or composition should remember that many of 


; our most eloquent orators have utterly failed in their 


They were not discouraged, but 
kept trying until they became the eloquent speakers to 
whom men thronged to listen. Probably none of our 
readers have made a worse failure than Richard Brins- 
Jey Sheridan, in his tirst speech in the House of Com- 
mons. After his speech he asked his friend Woodtall 
Woodfall shook his 
told him oratory was not his forte. 


head and 


Sheridan leaned 


j his head on his hand a moment, and then exclaimed, 


with vehement emphasis, “It is in me, however, and it 
shall come out!” out in his 
celebrated speech at the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings,—a speech that Burke, himself the gy 
in England, declared to be “the most astoni 


It did come out. It cam 





test orator 
hing etfort 
of eloquence, argument and wit united, of which there 
is any record or tradition ;” and of which Pitt, his oppo- 
nent, acknowledged “that it surpassed all the eloquence 
of ancient and modern times, and possessed every thing 
that genius or art could furnish to agitate and control 
the human mind.” 


+? 


A GRAMMATICAL DUELIST. 

Two Englishmen once stepped into a cottee-house in 
Paris, where they observed a tall, odd looking man, whe 
appeared not to be a native, sitting at one of the tables, 
and looking round with the utmost stone-like gravity of 
countenance upon every object. Soon after the English- 
men entered, one of them told the other that a celebrat- 
ed dwarf lad arrived in Paris. At this the grave-leok- 
ing personage above mentioned opencd his mouth aud 
spoke: 

“] arrive,” said he, “thou arrivest, he arrives; we ar- 
rive, you arrive, they arrive.” 

The Englishman, whose remark seemed to have sug- 
gested this mysterious speech, stepped up to the strang- 
er, and asked, 

“Did you speak to me, sir ?” 

“I speak,” replied the stranger, “thou speakest, he 
speaks; we speak, you speak, they speak.” 

“How is this,” said the Englishman, ‘do you mean to 
insult me ?” 2 

The stranger replied, “I insult, thou insultest, he in- 
sults; we insult, you insult, they insult.” ‘ 

“This is teo much,” said the Englishman; “I will 
have satisfaction. If you have any spirit with your 
rudeness, come along with me.” 

To this defiance the imperturbable stranger replied, ‘i 
come, thou comest, he comes; we come, you come, they 
come.” 

And thereupon he rose with great coolness and fol- 
lowed his challenger. 

In those days when every gentleman 
duels were speedily despatched. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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poring alley, and the Englishman unsheathing his weap- 

om, said to his antagonist, ““Now, sir, you must fight 
” 

me. 

“T fight,” replied the other, “we fight,’—here he made 
a thrust—“vou fight, they fight,’—and here he dis- 
armed his adversary. 

“Well,” said the Englishman, “you have the best of 
it, and I hope you are satisfied.” 

“] satisfied,” said the original, sheathing his sword, 
“thou art satis fi he is satisfied; we are satisfied, you 
are satisfied, they e satisfied.” 

“fam glad every one is satisfied,” said the English- 
man; “but w lcave off this qnizzing, and tell me 
what is your object, if you have any, in doing 80.” 

The grave genticman, now, for the first time, became 
intelligible. 

“Taina Dutchman,” said he, “and am learning your 
language. IT tind it very difficult to remember the pecu- 
ia sof the verbs, and imy tutor has advised me, in 
order to fix them in my mind, to conjugate every Eng- 
ish verb that I hear spoken. This I have made it a 
rule to do; I don’t like to have my plans broken in up- 
m While they are im operation, or I would have told you 
this before.” 

The Englishman laaghed heartily at this explanation, 
and invited the conjugating Dutchman to dine with 
them. 

“T will dine,” said he, “thou wilt dine, he will dine; 
you Will dine, they will dine, we will all dine together.” 

This they did, and it was ditticult to determine wheth- 
rthe Dutchman eat or conjugated with most persever- 


mce. 

































CONVICTED EY A COD-FISH. 


In old times they forced a person accused of murder 
to touch the corpse. The people foolishly believed that 
f blood flowed he ilty, if not he was innocent. 
We sons who had murdered or 
yohbed having been detected by a dog, but we never 
heard until now of a fish convicting a man of negligence 
and lying : 


Was gn 






have also heard of 


per 


A rather curious instance of conviction by evidence 

rom the mouth of a cod occurred in Scrabaster Roads 
» other day. The captain had had some fresh her- 

gs for breakfast, and some of these that were left 

thrown overboard by the cook, who was either too 


wy or too careless to put them away, as he was told to 


» The herring being subsequently asked for, as the 
aptain wished to fish for cod, the cook declared he 
cnew nothing at all about them, but he was certain that 





they had not been thrown overboard. No sooner were 


the words out of his mouth than the captain, who had | 


tapullat his line, drewin a great bouncing fellow of 
od, and the moment the i tell on deck, one of the 
lentical herrings in dispute fell out of its mouth at the 
torvteller’s feet, t! onvicting him by the mouth of a 
imess, Whose stomach, when tak 





lement, Was more tender than the cook’s conscience.— 


noGroat Journal 
<> —= 
NO TIME. 
“I have no time,” said litthe Johnny, “to get my les- 


wns.” 
Now Johnny loved to play, and often thereby tres- 
hours. 


tlowever, his mother said 
looking up from her work, she 


passed on his study 
g about that, 





“Johnny, do vou know who Red Jacket w: 








“An Indian chief of the Six Nations,” replied Johnny. 

“A white man once remarked in his hearing that he 
had not time enough. ‘Well,’ replied the wise chief, 
‘Isuppose you have all there is.” 


Johnny immediately went about his studies, thinking 
most in the time we have, 
lin that it is not cnough, 


that it was wiser todo the 

than to comp! 

+o a 
STICKING TO THE OLD WAYS. 

A good old Dutchman of our State was in the habit of 








sending his son “Hans” to the mill every Saturday 
fternoon with a bag of grain. This was slung across 
the back of old Rawhbones, 2 sorrel and sorry-looking 
; and in order to make the bag maintain its bal- 

ca large stone was put in one end of the bag, while 


grain was pending in tie other. One day Hans had 
ask of getting the corn ready for mill, and by 
chance forgetting the stone, seized the bag the in- 
sed grain parted, and he found the load equally bal- 
lanced on the back of Rawhones. Turning, he spied 
he stone, and examining the burden, discovered that 
load went quite as well without it as with. In joy 
at his great discovery, Hans yelled at the old man, who 
Was in the corn-hoa 
“Fader! fader! come ’ert 
“Vous you want, Hans,” said the old farmer, coming 
ut. 


“Looks here 


is he 


} 


or) 


, fader! I've kot ter corn balanced in 
ter hag mithout ter sthone in one ent!” 

The old gentlemar lat Hns’s strange innova- 
ton, and ina veice choked with wrath at the presump- 
tion of the veuth, said: 

“Dake tat off! dake it off, an’ put dat sthone in ter 
hag like it was pefore! Yous granfader went to mill 
mit a sthone in ter pag ter balance it, and yous old fader 
V now you ts yoursel? up as you knows 
dan both of ‘um! Lwhips you. Hans, dake it off, 
ni put der sthone in ter pag!” 

Hans did as directed, and with the monstrous pebble 
mone cnd of the bag, and the grain in the other, old 
Mawbones went on his journey, and the world moved 


looke 





foes an’ st 





; ei aceccais 
A NATURAL DOCTOR. 

gentleman in Alabama, in exerting himself, one day 
‘sudden pain, and fearing that his internal machin- 
try had been thrown out of gear, sent for a negro on 
is plantation, who made some pretensions to medical 
ll, to prescribe for him. The negro having investi- 
ed the case, prepared and administered a dose to his 
ttent, with the utmest contidence of a speedy cure. 
No relief. being experienced, however, the gentleman 
‘ent for a physician, who, on arriving, inquired of the 
hero what medicine he had given his master. 

Bob promptly responded, “Rosin and alum, sir!” 

“What did you give them for ?” continued the doctor. 

“Why,” replied Bob, “de alum to draw de parts to- 
Seder, and de rosin to sodder um.” 
Le patient eventually recovered. 




















cca 
MEANT WELL, BUT BLUNDERED. 
Ina shipyard, one day, a tar from a man-of-war was 





cut saw through a huge oak log. The saw was dull, 


the log very tough, and there they went, see-saw, sec- 
Saw, pull, push, push, pull. Jack studied the matter 
ver awhile, until he came to the conclusion that they 
Were pulling to see who would get the saw; and as one 
Was az immense hig chap, while the other was a little 


e] , * Re or * 
fellow, he decided to see fair play; so, giving the big 
_ a blow under the ear that capsized him, he jerke 


: Saw out of the log, and giving it to the small one, he 
ung out, “Now run, you beggar!” 


———_ ++ 


sig or Bap Company.—A young clerk employed 
A nl Iinois. Central Railread at Chicago, robbed a 
an of $1800 in government bonds, and on being ar- 
¢sted owned up. He stated that bad company and dis- 





‘1 Out of his native | 


observed watching two men dragging a seven-foot cross- | 


sipation had been the cause of his crime. Let other 
young men take warning. 





A MAN advertises for a “competent person to under- 
take the sale of a new medicine,” and adds that “‘it will 
be profitable to the undertaker.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





| For the Companion. 
ROBBIE GREY AND HIS PETS. 

In a quiet green lane, a little way from the railroad 
depot in N., was a pretty cottage. Robbie Grey lived 


there; it was his father’s house, and all the rooms were | 


pleasant and cheerful. There were many windows, and 
the warm sun streaming in, gave great comfort, and 
made every body feel in good spirits. Robbie loved the 
sunshine, and Robert’s lamb, “Snowdrop, and his kitty, 
loved it too. Kitty’s name was Blossom; she was called 
so because Robert’s mother found her in the yard, when 
the tlowering currant bush was most thickly filled with 
the sweet. yellow buds just opening their rich perfumed 
| treasures. Kitty must have strayed away from her 


home; she was moaning and crying with pain, and Rob- ; 
j 


| bie’s mother took her up very tenderly, and washing her 
small feet in nice warm suds, found that.one of the little 
legs had been broken by a fall. She called Robbie's 
cousin, young Dr. Simpson, to set it, and then Blossom 
was laid in a basket, and Grandma Grey said she might 
have a corner by her fire. Robbie took his green stool 
and sat by Kitty until the little creature fell asleep, 
then he ran over to tell his cousin Lucy all about it, and 
to ask after her two rabbits, Daisy and Clover. 

After Blossom’s lame leg had become quite strong she 
began to play and frisk about in the yard, and would 
often run and hide behind the trees, then Robbie would 
chase after her with his soft ball, and she would scamper 
all about, racing up and down the walks, and the next 





minute hiding up among the branches of the trees. | 


There was a large front yard where the children and 


their pets played, and in one corner near the house was | 


agreen and white dog-kennel; inside was a bundle of 
clean straw, and a blue blanket with ‘‘Ponro” marked 
on it in red and white letters. Robbie’s sister Jane, a 
busy little girl, ten years old, had marked it so, because 
she said Ponto must never be allowed to forget that he 
had been a soldier! He had just come home from the 
war with his young master, Robbie’s big brother Wal- 
lace. A small flagstaff had been securely fastened to 
Ponto’s house, and Jane had helped her mother make 
a beautiful flag for it. There were merry times, indeed, 
at the raising; all the children of the neighborhood had 
been invited; Robbie's father made a speech, and after 
he had done, Capt. Wallace, leaning on his crutches, (for 
one foot had been hurt,) waved his soldier-cap, and hur- 
|rahed, and said it was a great country, and then he 
called upon Ponto, as one of the heroes, to say a word, 
and show his ear; (one had been nearly cut off by a reb- 
el officer.) Ponto seemed to w&derstand what was 
wanted, for he immediately settled himself upon his hind 
legs, and with one paw touched the side of his head 
which had been hurt, and howled out, twisting himself 
round as if in great pain. This made them all laugh; it 
was a trick which had been taught him by the soldiers. 
Ponto was a very handsome dog, even now that one 
ear had Wbcen cut off; indeed, I think everybody loved 
him the better for it, and many anice extra bite of meat 


was given to him, because he had been so brave in the | 


field of battle. When his master fell wounded, Ponto 
was right behind him; and when a rebel officer tried to 
get his watch away, Ponto laid both of his paws across 


his master’s breast, and would not let any of his things | 


| be stolen, and then, it was, that the rebel cut off Ponto’s 
| ear. 

and when they came home, this nice kennel was made 
' for the faithful dog; the door was green, and the sweet 
j rose-bush, called “maiden’s blush,” (it was Jane’s favor- 
|} ite,) rested some of its tender branches and fragrant 
| flowers over the roof of Ponto’s house. 
all her “‘pin-money” for a blue plate and bowl, and with 
a gift from each one of the family, Ponto was very 
comfortably “set up in housekeeping.” 


Ah, but you | 





| 
| 
| 


| 
! 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} Capt. Wallace said he should have a pension for life, | 


Jane had spent | 


should have seen the silver collar on his neck; it was | 


bright and smooth, and on it was marked in large letters, 
| “Ponto Grey, GETTYSBURG.” 
F. P. Ce 


ASSISTANCE. 





MUTUAL 
A man very lame was a little to blame 
fo stray far from his hum ‘ : 
Hot, thirsty, bemired, and heartily tired, 
He jaid himself down in the road. 





Came by and entreated his aid; 
“Deprived of may sight, unassisted to-night, 
i shall not reach home, Ira afraid.” 


“Intelligence give of the place where vou live,” 
Said the cripple, 
In thy road it ma 


| 
} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| While thus he reclined, a mian who was blind 
| 
| 
| 


“perhaps Limay Know it; 
«, and if you'll carry 





ne, 
It will give me much pleasure to show it. 





In my legs so fatigued every nerve is; 
For the use of your back, for the eyes which you lack, 
My pair shall be much at your service.” 


| 
| “Great strength you have got, which, alas! [have not, 


Said the other poor man, “What an excellent plan! 
Pray. get on my shoulders, good brother ; 
T sce all mankind, if they are but inclined, 


May constantly help one another.” R. S. Suarre. 





ELLEN’S IDOL. 

The pastor had preached to the children upon idolatry, 
making a spiritual application. Toward the close of the 
| day the following conversation took place : 
| 
| 





“Margie,” said Ellen, “I do believe you love God.” 
“T try to, Ellen.” 
“T’ve been trying,” said Ellen, “ever since I came here, 





| now see what the difference is. I have found out my 
\idol. It is myself. Ive just been doing what I wanted 
to, all my lite; or, if I tried to do right, it’s been to have 
somebody love me, or praise me, or I’ve become tired 
of it and given it up; and the reason why you run and 
do things so quickly and think about other people all 
the time, and I don’t, is because you do it for God; and 
} you would not do it for Him if you didn’t love him. 
| How shall J learn to love Him, Margie ?” 
**He will show you how,” said Margie. 


| to find out why you were so good and I wasn’t, and I 





For EVERY ADMIRER OF = GoopD, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE 
!RUE.” 


BRANCHES OF PALM, 
BY MRS. J. 8. ADAMS. 


To those acquainted with the previous writings of the author, 
nothing need be said to commend this volume to their attention. 
The thoughts it contains bear evidences of a rich spiritual growth, 
and a maturity resulting from additional experience. 

To weary and worn pilgrims on these shores of time; to those 
who long for a voice from heaven to speak to them; to those who 
monrn as well as to those who rejoice—to all of us, journeying 
through this World of beauty to one yet more beautiful, these 
‘Branches of Palm” will prove to be the almoners of many spir- 
itual blessings, and can not fail to be highly prized. Finely printed 
and beautifully bound, it is eminently valuable and attractive as 
a GIFT BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS, PERSONS AND OCCASIONS. 

Pricks.—In extra English cloth, bevelled edge, $125; in the 
same style, full gilt, $1.75. on receipt of which it will be sent by 
mail, post-paid. ADAMS & CQO., Publishers, 21 Bromfield 
Street. 6—2w 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOK. | 
| 











PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE. 





Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated with milk 
or water, and sweetened with sugar it desired, or made into a syr- 
up with molasses. For a Cough, a few drops on sugar caten will 
be more effective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle the 


throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief is | 


immediate and cure positive. 


It should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equally as good | 
i Each bottle is wrapped | 


to take internally as to use externally. 
with full directions for its use. 


PLEASE READ THE PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 








GENTLEMEN.—I have used Perry Davis's Pain Killer, according 
to directions : vith great success. In cases of Pain in the Stomach 
and Bowels, itis an invaluable remedy. I consider it the most 





valuable medicine of the age, and can tully recommend it for the | 


above named and af similar complaints. 
Yours, sincerely, EDGAR F. HORN, 
Birmingham, O. 
I take great pleasure in recommending Perry Davis's Vegetable 
Pain Killer to iy trends, as being among the best pain relievers 
extant. J. L. MURPHY, M. D., New Castle, O. 


} 
A pleasing travelling companion, and one that no person should 


be without is Perry Davis's Pain Killer. 
rhaa, dysentery, or cholera morbus, ci 
tancously relieved by it. 
burns, «ce. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


THOMAS S. RANNEY, writing from Rangoon, Burmah, says: “It 
is becoming more popular, and in several instances I am assured 
that the cholera has been arrested and life preserved by its use. 
‘The late prevalence of cholera here has swept off about all the 
Vain Killer I had, and purchasers looking to me for a supply will 
be disappointed in my ability to supply them. Please send me an 
invoice of $15U worth by the first opportunity.” 


A sudden attack of diar- 
an be etfectually and instan- 
It is equally effectual in curing scalds, 









Messks. Perry Davis & Sons,—Dear Sirs,—The Pain Killer, 
we are happy to say, is getting in good repute here, and its good 
qualitie being appreciated. Lately, we have a great demand 
for the article, and confidently anticipate a large trade in the 
Vain Killer. BORRKODAILE, THOMPSON, HALL & CO., 








é—iw Cape Town, Africa. 
SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 
Known inanutacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It dlems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, ete., and 
will do a ater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
tered to the public. 

We respecttully invite all in want of a 

SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usa visit,’ EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and fall 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
send for pamphlet. 









Tue Sincer Manvractcrinc Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING’S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. 





42—6m 











Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ainbrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 18 WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair trom Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow: Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once, 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T, 
ly Perfumed. 


Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartorfs, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 
THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most 
fective toilet article in the world. 


Sold by Druggists. 


agrecable and ef- 
try a carton. 








To prove t 


Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 
Established in 1826, and 
fections of the Lungs, 17 
nuine. 


sttll the best known Remedy for all at- 
roat and Chest. Be caretul to get the 
ED, CUTLER & Cu., 








Boston, 


Proprietors. 


Larce Borties, $1. Smarr, 50 Cents. 





Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Sottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
ave facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
sottles, $1. iG 





—om 


HIOME PRINTING OFFICES. 








PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Moyer with the LOWE PRESS, 


by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per | 





cent. Some boys carn $2 per weck besides attending school. 
Send tor a Crrcular to the LOW I SS 
25—ly 








Street, Boston. 
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AYER’S AGUE CURE. 


FOR THE 





SPEEDY CURE OF 


Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent Fever, Chill 


Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache’ er Bilious Headache. | 


and Bilious Fevers, indeed for the whole class of diseases origi- 

nating in biliary derangement, caused by the Malaria of mias- 

matic countries, 

Fever and Ague is not the only consequence of jthe miasmatie 
poison. A great variety of disorders arise trom its irritation, in 
malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Headache, Bitndness, Too Earache, Catarrh, Asth- 
ma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the Spleen, Hysterics, Pain 
in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis, and Derangement of the Stomach, 
all of which, when originating in this cause put onthe tafiermittent 
type or become periodical. This “cure expels the poison trom 
the blood, and thus cures them all alike. Itis not only the most 
effectual remedy ever discovered tor this class of complaints, but 
it is the cheapest and moreover is perfectly sate. No harm can 
arise from its use, and the patient when cured is left as healthy as 
if he had never had the dise Can this be said of any other cure 
tor Chills and Fever? It is true of this, and its importance to 
those afilicted with the complaint cannot be over estimated. So 
sure is itto cure the Fever,and Ague, that it may be truthfully 
said to be a certain remedy. One Dealer complains that it is not 
a good medicine to sell, because one bottie cures a whole neighbor- 
hood. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., ont old by all 

—2m1eow 


Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 2m 


























THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


“It was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound was 
originated. A member of my family was afflicted with an irrita- 
tion of the throat, attended with a disagreeable cough. I had for 
some months previous thought that a preparation having for its 
basis the inside bark of white pine might be so compounded as to 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs, To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, I compounded a small quantity 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gave itin teaspoon- 
fuldoses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. Within two 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsid- 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, Il sent some 
to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for some 
weeks from abad cough, occasioned by a sudden coid, and had 
raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon ‘ound relief and 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J. 
B. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a 
trial of the same preparation in the case of a severe cold, and 
was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re- 
sults, and so confident of success attending its sales if placed be- 
| fore the public, that he finally persuaded me to give it a name 
and send it abroad to benefit the stfffering. In November, 1855, I 
first advertised it under the name of White Pine Compound. In 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaled in Manches- 
ter alone one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all 
the cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po 
sition. There is good reason for all this: it is very soothing and 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com- 
pound stands unrivaled. It was not originated for that purpose, 
but a person in using it for a cough. was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 
standing. Since that accidental discovery many thousands have 
used it for the same complaint, and have been completely cured."* 


The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then, as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
| all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 
| ney difficulties, in gvery city, town, village and hamlet, through- 
| out the New England States. 
| . ‘Tbe past vear has given great opportunity totest the virtue of 
the White Pine Compound. It has been an unusual time tor 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Pine 
| Compound have been soid and used with the happiest effects. It 
| speaks well for the Medicine, and the people living where it is 
| prepared are high in its praise. 
| One botile of this Compound is generally sufficient to remove a 
| bad cough, and frequently [ have known persons to have a cold 
| entirely removed in two days, by using less than half a bottle. 
From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometifies put a 
| little white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on going to 
| eG. 





The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this circular 
will not aliow of that full expression which [ would like togive in 
| favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis universally admired by 
all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 
whose opinion 1s valuable indeed, that vaNITY may possibly in 
part prompt me to record more here than hurried people will have 
patience to read; so I will stop, by merely recommending to all 
who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the virtues of the 
WHITE PIXE COMPOUND, 








TESTIMONIALS. 


| A very large number of important testimonials have already 

been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and, 
| indeed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flatter- 
ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 


| Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 





| “TI find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
} only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affec- 
| tions of the kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
} organs.” 


Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 


; “I have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
| mvaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it as even 
more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 





| 
| Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 
| “Having long known something of the valuable medicinal pro- 
perties of the White Pine, [ was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by members of my family for several 
years. for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
| difficulties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have 
| also received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rev. H. D. HODGE, 
of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing physician, as 


preacher, in a jetter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 18638, say 
it an exceilent medicine in kidney disease.” 
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Letter from Rev. L. C. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Gofftown Centre, &. i. 


Dr. J. W. PoLanpD,—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 
cf your White Pine Compound. I never before put pen to paper 
to tell any man what | thought of a patent medicine.. My father, 
a physician of the old school, early led me to serious suspicions 
ot all nostrums of whatever kind not bearing the stamp of that 
traternity. But these suspicions I have parted with by degrees, 
as L have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
ot Hydropathy, Homeopathy. Thompsonianism, Eclecticism, and 
| ether systems which have claimed public favor within the last 

twenty-five years; so that I feel at liberty on this ground to 

speak my convictions. 

‘Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 
pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on account of 
ijl health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your early years ior 
this blessed work, and laboring to your utmost, in other ways, to 
proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 

In 1853 I became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He had a 
few years before been brought to the borders of the grave by 
what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, 
and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured by a 
preparation made by his own hands trom this bark. Since that 

| trme, until I became &cquainted with your article, I have been 
| surprised that no philosuphical mind was found to undertake a 
cough preparation from white pine. 

As svon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured my attention; and I have not tailed to acquaint myself 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
to its vaiue. Some of my own family have tried it with signal 
| benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepar- 

ed. Besides its value as a Cough Medicine, I have good reason 

to believe it to be all it claims as a remedy, for kidney discases 
and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 





| [Several other clergymen and physicians have also written to 
Dr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly approv- 
ed medicine, Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the contidence 
of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 
laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister. His experi- 
ence as asutlerer led him to make experiments which issued in 
his medical discovery.—oston Watchman and Reflector. 





| The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror,in a 
leader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
| our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing beyond all previous expectations. It is the very best 
medicine tor coughs and colds we know of, and no family that hes 
once used it wilk ever be without it. We speak from our own 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, and pleagant as sure. 
greatest inventions come by accident, and it is singular t 
White Pine Compound. made for Colds and Coughs, should | 
to be the greatest remedy tor kidney difficulties known. But so 
itis. We cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to Us trom 
well known men. Lesides, the character of Dr. Poland is such, 
that we know he will not countenance what is wrong. Foryear 

& Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his 
ailments, with a delicate, consumptive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved bim- 
self, and called out from hundreds of others the strongest testi- 
| monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, and we 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says about his 
White Pine Compound.” 
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—— 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 


Geo. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 


Will be manufactured in future 
| . 
| At the New England Botanic Depot, 


106 Hanover Street, Boston, 
Under the supervision of 


Rev. J. W. POLAND, M.D. 





Dr. SWETT will attend to the business department, to whom 
all orders should be addressed. 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine elsewhere. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








BOSTON, FEBRUARY §8, 1866. | 








Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- | 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar} 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


| 





THE ICE TRADE. 


Trade, like every thing else, has its romantic side, 
and there is nothing in it more romantic than the great 
commerce that is carried on in ice, and which is pecu- | 
liarly an American addition to the business of the | 
world. Other peoples have preserved the ice and snow 
of winter for the purpose of lessening the heat of sum- | 
mer, or to be employed in the promotion of luxury; 
but it was reserved for Amcricans to make of ice a most 
important articlgof commerce, and in that way greatly | 
to promote the welfare of mankind. | 

We know that snow and ice were long since used in | 
the East, but on a very small scale, and, only as articles 
of luxury in the hot season. Two centuries ago the 
French were accustomed to preserve these articles, but 
they did not export them. Naples has been supplied 
with snow gathered in the Appenines. Ice is gathered 
from Mount 4étna,—fire and ice, in this instance, having 
a close connection. As hundred years ago, ice was 
stored for use in this country, but no one dreamed of 
gathering it for exportation. Had any one suggested | 
at that time, that the time ever would come when it} 
would be exported every year, to the amount of mil- 
lions upon millions of pounds, probably he would have | 
been pronounced crazy. | 

At length the Columbus of the ice trade made his ap- 
pearance. His name was Frederick Tudor, and he be- 
longed to Boston, which port has the high honor of 
having initiated a branch of trade that has as little of 
evil in it, and as much of good, as belongs to any hu- 
man pursuit. Mr. Tudor was a member of a family 
greatly distinguished for its talents and public services, 
and for its spirit. It was in the year 1805 that he en- 
tered on the business; and we may note, what never 
before has been noted so far as we know, that the ice 
trade began just as the slave trade was to end as a legal 
pursuit, a blessing taking the place of what was one of 
the greatest evils that ever atllicted humanity. 

The first cargo of ice was taken from Lynn, and was 
carried to Martinique. For many years the trade was 
neither large nor profitable. Like most good things, it 
was of slow growth. Gradually it extended, but even 
so late as 1832 it could not be called large. The next 
year a cargo was sent to Calcutta, where its arrival cre- 
ated a great sensation. The amount sent was 180 tons, 
but only 100 tons reached the English capital of the 
East. <A year later it was sent to Brazil. 

By this time the trade was established, and many 
persons embarked in it, following Mr. Tudor’s example, 
as any seaman could find America after Columbus had 
found out the way to it. Ever since the year 1836 it 
has been carried on With great spirit, and now it em- 
ploys a whole fleet of ships, and the amount exported 
from the Northern States must exceed 200,000 tons 
yearly. It is also carried on from some of the countries 
of Northern Europe, as Norway; but American ice is 
the best in the world, and that of New England is the 
best in America, because of the clearness of the water 
in our lakes and ponds, and the great severity of our 
winters. When any one here is disposed to grumble | 
because of the coldness of the weather, he ought to rec- 
ollect that such cold has its warm side, for it adds to the 
business and wealth of the country, as our ice is made 
all the more durable by it,—and durability is the great 
essential in ice. Even in ordinary times, our ice is su- 
perior to any other that it is possible to get to the mar- 
ket. Good ice is made in the Northwest, and much of 
it is sent to the South-west. The consumption of ice at 
home is immense, and to gather the “crop” for the 
home market is an extensive branch of business. The 
great cities consume enormous quantities. New York 
alone must use almost half a million tons. 


| 


Looking at the ice trade merely from the money- | 


making side, it is seen to be a grand affair; but looking 
at it as a means of promoting human welfare, it is some- 
thing that assumes a highly benevolent aspect. In or- 
dinary life the use of ice promotes health and increases 
eomfort. In sickness it is one of the greatest of the 
many blessings that lie within the reach of man. It is 


so abundant and so cheap that no suffering person need | 


be without it. It enters into the treatment of the sick 
on an extensive scale; and during the late war, our 
sick and wounded soldiers benefited vastly from its 
use. Probably thousands owed their lives to its use, or 
at least a much earlier restoration to health. There is 
no saying where the ice business is to stop. The sup- 


ply is literally inexhaustible, and it comes from no ac- | 


tion of man, but follows from the regular processes of 
nature. There is no such thing as an ice-field becom- 


ing barren. The harvest always comes, though at times | 


it may not be so good as at other times; but, taking 
one year with another, there is no crop uniformly so 
good and so great as the ice-crop, which nature sows 
and man reaps. 


THE RAVEN AND THE RING. 


In a village near Warsaw, there once lived a pious 
peasant of German extraction, byrname Dobry. With- 
out any fault of his own, he had fallen into arrears with 
his rent; and the landlord determind to turn him out; 
and it was winter. He went to him three times, and 
besought him in vain. It was evening, and the next day 
he was to be turned out with all his family; when, as 
they sat there in their. serrow,!Dobry*kreeled down in 
their midst, and sang,— 


“Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hangs.” 


And as they came to the last verse,— 

“When Th 

Who shall stay Thyhandre se 
there was a knock at the window. It was an old friend, 
a raven, that Dobry’s dfather had taken out of the 
nest, and tamed, and then set at liberty. Dobry opened 
the window; the raven hopped in, and in his bill was a 
ring set with precious stones. Dobry thought he would 





| ter’s chair, he gave him a nudge. 


WRITE ACCURATELY. 

Advertisements, and paragraphs of various kinds, oft- 
en find their way into newspapers, in which, by the 
omission of acomma, or more frequently, in consequence 
| of an awkwardly constructed sentence, the most extra- 
ordinary statements are made. For example: 

An exchange, describing a celebration, says : 

“The procession was very fine and nearly two miles in 
length as was the prayer of Dr. Perry the chaplain.” 

A Western paper announces : 

“A cow was struck by lightning and instantly killed, 
belonging to the village physician, who had a beautiful 
calf four days old.” 

It gives one an idea of progress to see such an adver- 
tisement as this : 

“WanTED—A young man to take charge of a pair of 
horses of a religious turn of mind.” 


sell the ring; but he thought again that he would take 
and show it to his minister; and he, who saw at once 
by the crest that it belonged to king Stanislaus, took it | 
to him, and related the story. The king sent for Dobry, | 
and rewarded him so that he was no more in need, and 
the next year built him a new house, and gave Li. cat- 
tle from his own herd; and over the house door there is | 
an iron tablet, whereon is carved a raven with a ring in 
his beak, and underneath, this verse : : 
“Thou everywhere hast sway. 
And all things serve Thy might 
Thy every act pure blessing is; 
Thy path unsullied light!” 














VARIETY. 





AT NIGHT. 


The little weary winged bees 
Give up their honeyed guest, 

And all the little singing birds 
Fly home and go to rest. 


ing notice : 


“Any person passing beyond this point will be drowned 
by order of the magistrates.” 
The butterflies fold up at last 
Their shining golden gowns, 
And daisies, in their wee white cups, 
Sleep on the d-wy downs. 





TERRIBLE END OF “MISS SMITH.” 
People have the right to give any names they choose 
The cattle, with their tinkling bells, 
Come home across the wold, 
And you're the only little lamb ing incident would naturally lead one into the humorous 
fhat’s lett without ihe fold. - x 
mistake of supposing a young lady in the case. 
a ‘ ce 
: ‘Then, tok, skeateat ine thy vests, Claremont Eagle says : 
= vitit's beer mee — Miss Smith, of the establishment of Robertson & Por- 
es ter, was standing at the door of Robertson’s Hotel, 
when something startled her. She ran rapidly down the 
sidewalk to Mr. Richard Hubbard’s, where she turned 
down River Street, rushed to the brink of the Connecti- 
cut, and incontinently plunged in and was drowned. 
Miss Smith was a bay mare, and at the time of her 
death was very much attached to a buggy. Unrequited 
atfection, however, is not supposed to have been the 
cause of her death. 


And butiercups adown the lane 
Are tolded trom the dark, 

And they'll be earlier out than you, 
And hear the first brown lark. 


Then haste, before the stars climb up 
The blue wall of the skies, 

For, sure you would not let them see 
Such drouping little eyes. 





| 

Fear not the shadows, for God keeps | —_———~ 
Awake through all the night; | 

To make our sleep more sweet and calm, FILIAL AFFECTION. 
ile takes away the light. | 


John Vine Hall’s affection for his mother was very 
strong. For many years she was supported by him, 
and when his pecuniary resources were very small, he 
loved to minister to her necessities. He had sent at the 
usual time, through the post-office, a £5 note, which was 
stolen. His mother anxiously waited till her resources 
were nearly exhausted. At length she wrote, “My son 
Joseph in Ezvpt, the corn is nearly gone.” Great was 
his grief. Another note was promptiy posted in a let- 
ter, on the outside of which was written. “This letter 
contains a £5 note. The last was stolun. 
pass; it is for a poor widow.” 


Now, sing your pretty evenipg hymn, 
And say your sweet prayer, wo. 
Asleep! ah, well the angels will 


Finish the hymm for you. Home Journal. 


——_——_- +o ____ 


SWIFT AND HIS SERVANT. 

Dean Swift, while on a journey, and stopping as a tav- 
ern, desired his servant John, who, by the way, was as 
eccentric as his master, to bring him his boots. John 
brought up the boots in the sane state they were the | 
evening previous, 

“Why didn’t you polish my boots ?” said the dean. 

“There’s no use in polishing them,” said the man, “for 
they will soon be dirty again.” 

“Very true,” said the dean; and he put on the boots. 
Immediately after he went down to the landlady, and 
told her on no account to give his servant any breakfast. 
The dean breakfasted, and then ordered his horse out. 
As he was ready to start, John ran out to him and said: 

“Mr. Dean, I haven't got my breakfast yet.” 

“O,” replied the witty divine, “there’s no use in your 
breakfasting, for you would soon be hungry again.” 

John finding his theory thrown back on himself, sub- 
mitted to the privation with the same stoicism as did 
his master with the boots. On they rode, the dean in 





It arrived safely. 
— OO" 


“Many,” said a wise and witty old lady, the other day, 
to her granddaughter, “what do you call that ugly 
bunch that hangs down behind your head ?” 
y, grandmother, everybody knows; it is a eater- 
fall.” “A waterfall, indeed!” replied the old lady, “it 
looks for all the world like a dandsiide.” 





“Motuen, you mustn’t whip me for running away 
from school any nore.” 

“Why ? 

“Because my school-book says that ‘ants’ are the 
most industrious beings im the world; and ain’t 1 a 


>” 


‘tru-ant ? . 





| front, reading his prayer-book, and the man behind at a | 


“T wisn you would not give me such short weight for 
my money,” said a customer to a grocer, who had un 
outstanding bill against him. 

“And I wish you wouldn’t give me such long wait for 
mine,” replied the grocer. 


respectful distance, when they were met by a gentleman 
who, after eyeing the dean very closely, accosted the 
servant with : 

“IT say, my man, you and your master seem to bea 
sober pair; may I ask who you are, and where you are 
going :” 

“We are going to heaven,” said John; “my master is 
praying and I am fasting.” 

The gentieman looked again in wonderment at the 
master and man, and rode olf, 


A yorne gentleman having made some progress tn 
| acquiring a knowledge of Italian, addressed a few words 
w an organ-grinder in his purest accent, but was aston- 
ished at receiving the following response: * 
Inglis.” 


I no speak 





+o>—_—__—— ON HEARING a clergyman remark, *The world is full 
of change,” Mrs. Partington said she contd hardly bring 
JUPITER AND THE SHEEP. . 


her mind to believe it, su little found its 
pocket. 


Way into her 
The sheep was loomed to suffer much from all the 
animals. She came to Jupiter and prayed him to lighten 
her misery. Jupiter seemed willing, and said to the 
sheep, “I sce, indeed, my good creature, I have made 
thee too defenceless. Now choose in what way I may 
best remedy this defect. Shall I furnish thy mouth 
with terrible teeth, and thy fect with claws ?” 
“Ah! no,” said the sheep, “Ido not wish to have any | 
thing in common with the beasts of prey.” = = 
“Or,” continued Jupiter, “shall 1 intuse poison into 
thy spittle ?” 
“Alas!” replied the sheep, “the poisonous serpents 
are so hated.” 
| ‘What, then, shall Ido? I will plant horns in thy 
| forehead, and give strength to thy neck.” 
“Not so, kind father! 1 might be disposed to butt, 
like the he-goat.” 
| “And yet,” said Jupiter, “thou must thyself be able 
| to injure others, if others are to beware of injuring thee.” 
“Must 1?” sighed the sheep. “O! then, kind Faher, 
let me be asIam. For the ability to injure will excite, 
I fear, the desire. And it is better to sutfer wrong than 
| to do wrong.” 
| Jupiter blessed the good sheep, and from that time 
| forth she forgot to complain.—From Lessing's Fables. 


prevents him from going too far. 


A nit of a paradox. When a shoemaker is going 
make a boot, the first thing he uses is the das¢. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





The Diviner. 


The point of this game consists in divining a word which is 
named, together with several others. 
| has four legs, for instance, a quadruped, a table, cts., etc. 


EXAMPLE, 

If Emily wishes to have Henry guess the word which Susan haa 
seeretly told her, she says to him, “Susan has been shopping: she 
has bought a rose, a dress, some jewelry, a table, a bonnet, a 
shaw!l'— 

Henry of course will easily guess that the object tn question is a 
bonnet, fur the word “table,” which precedes it, has four legs. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


+ 





REDUCING A “TALE.” 

There lived, away South, a famous sportsman, who not 
‘only made long shots in the field, but likewise at the 
|board. In a word, he was very fond of telling very 
| large stories. Being aware that he carried this practice 
to a somewhat unwarrantable length, he commissioned 
his favorite black man, Cudjo, to give him a hint when- 
ever he found him stretching the truth too much. 

One day, dining in company with sundry other gen- 
tlemen, he told some prodigious large stories; and, 
| among the rest, of a fox he had killed, which had a tail 
| twenty yards long. Honest Cudjo thought this was 
quite too extravagant; and, as he stood behind his mas- 





| 

| ‘ 

Amid the balmy air of May 

Came floating on the breeze 

My drowsy first, from orchards gay 
With blossom-laden trees. 

sut hark! the peaceful note is drowned; 
Wild war's deep thunders roll, 

While loud and long my second s sound 
Awakes the patriot’s soul. 


“Twenty, did I. say ? 
But ’twas all of fifteen.” 

Cuiljo gave him a second nudge. 

“Eh! let me see. “Iwas ten, at least.” 

A third nudge. 

“*T was every inch of five.” 

A fourth nudge. 

“Twas three, any how.” 

A fifth nudge. 

The sportsman took all these hints in good part until 
he received the last; when, thinking his story was al- 
ready cut down quite enough, he turned suddenly to his 
servant, and exclaimed : 

“Why, confound it, Cudjo, won’t you let my fox have 
any tail?” 


In « ’ 3 c 

Perhaps I’m a little too fast. Agatn eweet peace returns to earth. 
From every heavenward tower 

The bells call men with solemn mirth 
To celebrate the hour; 

But from the truths the preacher taught 
His hearers turned away, 

And said my tchole described his thought 
And style of speech that day. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 9, 8, 4, is to take without leave. 

My 1,5, 3%, 3, is what we all desire to be. 

My 10, 8, 1, is a very useful animal. 

My 8, 2, 3, is found in various parts of the earth. 

My 7, 2. 6, Ll, we eat not, drink not, touch not, yet cannot live 
without it. ‘ 

My whole was a distinguished philanthropist. 





Tue following dialogue actually took place, 8 short 


: , I am composed of 30 letters. 
time since, between a visiting examiner and a pupil in a 


My 3, 11, 21, 30, 14, is not large. 


Sali My 8, 15, 6, 22, 4, is to lose ssrength. 
school near Salisbury, England. af My 16, 5, 9, 20, 10, 4, 4, is the name of a gun. 
Now, the first boy in the grammar class. My 17, 12, 13, 11, is a tree 


First boy—Here I be, sir.” My 28, 24, 29 


y 28, 24, 29, 14, is worn by females. 
Examiner—“Well, my good boy, can you tell me| My 2, 18,1. 28, 27, 9, is. an animal. 
what vowels are ?” 


My 26, 20, 19, 7, 23, 27, is a country. 
First boy—“Vowls, zir? Ees, of course Ican.” My whole is a quotation from one of the epistles of Paul. 
’ . 
Examiner—“Tell me, then, what are vowels ?” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
First boy—“Why, vowls be chickens!” 1. Santa Claus. 2, Campbell. 











board has been fixed, on which is inscribed the follow- | 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
oF 
WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR NEARLY 
HALF A CENTURY, 


WITH TIE MOST ASTONISHING SUCCESS IN CURING 


| COUGHS, COLDS, MNOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, INFLU- 


ENZA, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, LIVER COM 
PLAINT, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 





In this connection it may be mentioned that on the | 
sands at Scullercoats, near Tynemouth, England, a} 


| 
| 


to their horses, but the name of the subject of the follow- | 


BREATHING, ASTHMA, AND EV2- 
RY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST. 


CONSUMPTION, 
which carries off more victims than any other disease, and which 
batties the skiN of the Physician to a greater extent than any other 
malady, often ‘ 
YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY! 
when all others prove ineffectual. 
AS A MEDICINE, 


, RAVID IN RELIEF, SOOTHING IN EFFECT, SAFE IW Ij 


The 


OPERATION, 
If IS UNSURPASSED! 


| whflo as a preparation, free from noxious ingredients, poisons or 


minerals; uniting skill, science and medical knowledge; combin- 
ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this Class of 
diseases, it is 
INCOMPARABLE! 
and is entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of the 
public, e 
Seymour Thatcher, M. D., 
Herman, N. Y. , writes as follows: 
“WisTakR’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY gives universal saftyfne- 


| tion. It scems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleansing the 


| drying up the cough and leaving the cause behind. 


lungs, and allaying irritation, thus removing the cause, instead of 
I consider 
the Balsam as good as any, if not the best, Cough medicine with 


} which I am acquainted.” 


Please let this 


Why is a prudent man like a pin? Because his head | 


to} 


Two of the players com- | usual state of health. 
monly agree between themselves to place it after an object that | 


From R. Fellows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 

“Although I have generally a great objection to patent med- 
cines, I can but say, in justice to Dx. Wistar's BALSAM OF WiLp 
HEKRY, that it is a remedy of superior value for Pulmonary Dis- 
IT have made use of this preparation for several years, and 
it has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatme 
of severe and long-standing Coughs. 1 know of one patient, now 
in comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and whe, but 
for its use, I consider would not now be living.” 


CASES. 





Unsolicited Testimony. 
From Izev. Francis Loupe ., Pastor of the South Congreqa- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

BuipGerorr, JAN. 21, TS. 
Gentlemen, —I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering hao- 

manity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. W1 
or Wintp Currnry. Lhave used it—when Thavet 
wy remedy for Coughs Colds, or Sore Throat—to: 
and never, in a singte instance, has it tailed to ] 
me. Thave frequently been very hoarse on Sati 
forward to the delivery of two sermons on the 
sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsaimn, my | 
has invariably been removed, and TP have preact 
culty. Leommend it to my bret t ministry, 
speakers generally, as a certa ly for the bronel 
te which we are peculiarly expo 
Entirely unsolicited. [send yo 
liberty to use in any way y« 
not affect all persons alike, 
and fits me for the minister's h 

Very truly yours, 


\R’s Batsay 
a oecasix 





mn for 




















1 ivs removes my hoarseness, 
orking day—the S 
FRANCIS Lt 
From Hon. W. H. Jones, of Vermont. 
West Dover, Vr., Ma 


‘ en, 





math. 
)/BDELB 









it call chron, 





y dung complaint, Some ten or tw years since, 
1 winter, Ltook cold, which as usual setticd into a severe 
rli continued to increase as the season advaneed, alk 


of all the the cough remedies Thi 
of. My tumily physieian also preseribed for me, until l was fully 
perienced no relief. During all this time I was 
wh, losing flesh and strength, until my trends 

me very much alarmed, think'nyg I slwuld 





While in Boston, during t! 
friends totry WisTARS BALSAM OF 
them (for Ll had no 

i it 


ve spring following, I was induced by 
WILD Ciierry, and to please 
iin the article myselt,) 1 procured a botth 
and commenced it Atter one day's trial Twas sensible that 
it wes relieving Ine; in ten days’ time my cot had entirely 
ceased, and I was soon restored tomy usual health and strength. 
tthe BaLsaM in my house, and whenever aby 
f ly has a cough or cold itis Wumediaicly resorted 
should be without it 

Yours truly, 









W. HH. JOMES. 
Still Further Testimony. 
FAIRFIELD, Mu., APRIL 28; A 

Messrs. Satu W. Fow.e & Cou.—Gentlemen,—sveing utmet- 

ous certificates in the Maine Farmer endorsing the merits of that 
| great lung remedy, Wistar’s BALsam oF WILD Coerny, I am 
| induced and I take great pleasure in giving publicity to the great 
| cure it accomplished in my family in the year 18%. During the 
summer of that year my son, Henry A. Archer, now Postmaster a 
| Fairtleld, Somerset Co., Me., was attacked with spitting of blood, 
} cough, weakuess of lungs, and general debility, so miuch so that 
| our family physician declared him to have a SEATED CoNsUm 
| vi08. He was under medical treatment for a number of months 

but received no benefit from it. At length, from the solicitation a 
| himself and others, | was induced to purchase one bottle of Wit 

TAKS Balsam OF WILD CuxRrky, which benefited him so much! 
obtained another bottle, which in a short time restored him to hs 
I think I can safely recommend this remedy 
to others in like condition, for it is, I think, all it purports to be- 
| the great Lung Remedy for the times! 
| The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary offering to you 
| in favor of your Balsam, and is at your disposal. 
ANDREW ARCHER. 


Price, OnE Dotiar a Borrie. 


As ever, yours, 





PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..................Bostom. 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
4—lyeop 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CUTS, BURNS, SCALDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, SPRAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES RINGWORMS, WARTS, &c. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES BOILS, ULCERS, CANCERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES SALT RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CORNS, FELONS, PILES. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES FROZEN LIMBS AND CHILBLAINS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS AND BLISTERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE’ 
HEALS OLD SORES, FLESH WOUNDS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
Is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces the most 
angry-looking swellings and inflammation, as if by magic,—dhosel- 
fording relief and a complete cure. 
Only 25 Cents a Box. 


(Sent by mail for 35 cents.) 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, ... .BOSTON, 
PROPRIETORS. 


For sale by all ists, Grocers, and at all country stores. 
sale by all Druggists, ' country Oye 
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